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THE WONDKOUS TALE OF ALROY, 
[Second Nolice.) 

“This production, with many beauties not unworthy 
of tho talents and literary reputation of the younger 
D'Isracli, seems to be an experiment on the English 
language and composition, and, in our opinion, not 
likely to be a successful one, or to lead to future imi- 
tation. It is, indeed, neither prose nor verse, neither 
rhyme nor rhythm, neither Ossian nor the translation 
of serious opera, neither connected narrative nor the 
oracles of somnambulism,—but apparently a mixture, 
partaking of all these styles and manners, and telling 
atale of no human interest. From first to last, the 
reader cares nothing for the hero, of for any of his 
contemporaries ; the wonders are too visionary to create 
either surprise or concern; and as the actors ‘‘come 
like shadows, so depart,” we finally close the volume 
with a feeling of dissatisfaction, strong in proportion 
to the weakness of the impressions made upon us by a 
waste of powers, surely capable of better things. 

Alroy’s first ambitious aspirations are well illus- 
trated in a conversation with his uncle, who has just 
paid the Moslemin tribute :-— 

‘ Live we like slaves 7 (argues the elder Hebrew.) 
Is this hall a cervile chamber! ‘These costly carpets, 
and these rich divans, in what proud harem shall we 
find their match? I feel not likea slave. My coffers 
are fullofdirhems. Isthatslavish? The wealthiest 
company of the caravan is ever Bostenay’s. Is that 
to be a slave? Walk the bazaar of Bagdad, and you 
will find my name moro potent than the caliph’s. Is 
that a badge of slavery?’ ‘Uncle, you toil for others,’ 
"So do we all; so does the bee; yet he is free and 
happy.’ ‘At least he hasasting.’ * Which hecan 
use but once; and when he stings —~.’ ‘He dies, 
and likeahero, Such a death is sweeter than his 
honey.’ 

The moody youth breaks away into solitude; and 
the style of Ossian, though mixed with other imita- 
tive notes, as we have mentioned, will te recognised 
in his soliloquy, and the ensuing dialogue with his 
sister. 

‘ My fathers, my heroic fathers ! if this feeble arm 


" cannot redeem thy heritage ; if the foul boar must still 


wallow in thy sweet vineyard, Israel, at least I'll not 
disgrace ye. No! let me perish. The house of David 
is no more! no more ous sacred seed shall lurk and 
linger, like a blighted thing, in this degenerate earth. 
If we cannot flourish, why then we'll die!’ ‘Oh! say 
not sv, my brother!’ A voice broke on the air, so 
soft, so sweet, so wildly musical; it sounded like a 
holy boll upon a summer day—a holy bell that calls to 
prayer, and atills each fierce emotion. And softly 
kneeling at his side, behold a female form! Her face 
is hid, her lips are pressed against the hand she gently 
stoals. And now she raises up her head, and waits 
with tender patience for a glance from one who seldom 
smiles, ‘Oh! say not so, my brother!’ He turns; 
ho gazes on a face beauteous as a starry night—a 
starry night in those fair climes where not a cloud is 
marked in heaven; when all below on earth’s so 
sweet, and all above in air so still, that every passion 
melts away, and life seems but a fragrant dream. I 
too have wandered in those lands, and roamed mid 
Jordan's vocal bowers. Ah! could the nightingale 


that sang to Syria's rose now sing to me, I'd give the 


fame of coming years to listen tothat lay! He turns 
—he sazes and he bends; his heart is full, his voice 
iwiow. ‘Ah, Miriam! the queller of dark spirits! 
is it thou? Why artthou here? ‘Why am I hore? 
Are you not here ? and nocd I urge a stronger plea ? 
Oh! brother dear, I pray you come and mingle in our 
festival, Our walls are hung with flowers you love; . 


I culled them by the fountain’s side; the holy lamps 
are trimmed and set, and you must reise their earliest 
flame. Without the gate my maidens wait, to offer 
you a robe of state, Then, brother dear, I pray you 
come and mingle in our festival.’ 
The concluding paragraphs almost jingle :— 

Why am I here? 

Art thou not here 4 

Oh! brother dear! 

° of * 


Without the gate 
y maidens wait, 
To offer you a robe of state, &c. 
Throughout the Look the same style constantly 
occurs. 


[We omit further illustration.] 


Part I1I.—(for another of the novelties of this tale 
is, that it is not divided into the ancient form of chap- 
ters, but into parts, sections of parts, and continua- 
tions of parts—a very useless innovation !)—Part II. 
commences in a similar strain, as follows: 

‘* Speed, fleetly speed, thou courser bold, and track 
the desert’s trackless way. Beneath thee is the bound- 
less earth, above theo is the boundless heaven,—an iron 
soil and brazen sky. Speed, swiftly speed, thou 
courser bold, and track the desert’s trackless way !” 

Not quite a bull, may be, but an extravagance; 
and, while tracking the trackless way, one might wish 
to view the viewless wind, or perform some other 
equally impossible exploit. ‘This vein of exaggeration 
accompanies almost all the descriptive portions of this 
flight through the desert, For instance—(but we quote 
more of the passage, as a general specimen, than our 
illustration needs, )p— 


Just as the sun set, they reached the well. Alroy 
jumped off the horse, and would have led it to the 
fountain, but the animal would not advance. It stood 
dreadfully shivering, with aj glassy eye, and then it 
bowed its head, and with a groan fell down and died. 
—Night brings rest—night brings solace ; rest to the 
weary, solace to the ead; and to the desperate, night 
brings despair. ‘The moon has sunk to early rest; 
but a thousand stars are inthe sky. The mighty 
mountains rise severe in the clear and silent air. In 
the forest all is atill. ‘The tired wind nolonger roams, 
but has lightly dropped on its leafy couch, and sleeps 
like man, Silent all but the fountain’s drip. And by 
the fountain’s side a youth is lying. Suddenly a 
creature steals through the black and broken rocks.— 
Hat ha! the jackal smelis from afar the rich corrup- 
tion of the courser’s clay. Suddenly and silently it 
steals, and stops, and smells. Brave banqueting, I 
ween, to night for all that goodly company! Jackal 
and fox, and marten cat, haste ye now, ere morning's 
break shall call the vulture to his feast, and rob ye 
of your prey. The jackal lapped the courser’s blood, 
and moaned with exquisite delight. And in a moment, 
a faint bark was heard in the distance, And the jackal 
peeled the flesh from one of the ribs, and again burst 
into a shriek of mournful ecstacy. ark, their quick 
tramp! First six,and then three,gallopiny with ungodly 
glee. And a marten cat came rushing down from the 
woods ; but the jackale, fierce in their number, drove 
her away; and there she stood without the circle, 
panting, beautiful, and baffled, with her white teeth and 
glossy skin, and sparkling eyes of rabid rage. Sud- 
denly, as one of the half-gorged jackals retired from 
the main corpse, dragging along a stray member by 
some still’ palpitating nerves, the marten cat made a 
spring at her enemy, carried off his prey, and rushed 
into the woods, Her wild scream of triumph woke a 
lion from his lair. His mighty form, black as ebony, 


moved on a distant eminence—his tail flowed like a 


serpent. He roared, and the jackals trembled, and 
immediately ceased from the banquet, turning their 
heads in the direction of their sovercign’s voice. Te 
advanced—he stalked towards them. ‘They retired ; 
he bent his he2d, examined the carcase with condes- 
cending curiosity, and instantly quitted it with royal 
‘disdain, The jackale again collected around their 
garbage. The lion advanced to the fountain to drink, 
He beheld a man. His mane rose—his tail was wildly 
agitated—he bent over the sleeping prince—he uttered 
an awful roar, which woke Alroy. He awoke; his 
gaze met the flaming eyes of the enormous beast fixed 
upon him with a blended feeling of desire and sur- 
prise. He awoke, and from a swoon: but the dream- 
less trance had refreshed the exhausted energies of the 
desolate wanderer; in an instant he colllected his 
senses, remembered all that had past, and compre- 
hended his present situation. He returned the lion 
a glance as imperious, and fierce, and scrutinising ae 
his own. For a moment their flashing orbs vied in 
regal rivalry; but at length the spirit of the mere 
animal yielded to the genius of the man. The lion 
cowed, slunk away, stalked with haughty timidity 
through the rocks, and then sprang into the forest.” 
In the foregoing we have the faults and the better 
qualities of the work pretty fairly balanced,—good 
ideas, bad epithets, true pictures, want of taste, and 
poetical images and something of philosophical reflec- 
tion, marred by juxtaposition with monstrosities and 
turgid laboriousness, aiming at effect. ‘The horse 
‘dreadfully shivering ;’ the jackals, counted so accu- 
rately, peeling the bones, like Byron’s dogs those of man 
at Corinth, and barking faintly, moaning with ex- 
quisite delight, and shrieking with mournful ecstacy ; 
the cat wild screaming, and the lion roaring till it 
was cowed,—do not enhance the horrors of the scene. 
The description is too much wrought up; and instead 
of inspiring terror, is either disgusting or ridiculous. 
There is another point in this writing, to which 
we must express considerable objection. We allude 
to the very frequent invocation of the Deity, which, 
though very fit for the Old Testament, and not mis- 
placed in Jewish history, revolts the mind by repetition 
in a fiction like this. 
{Examples need not be given. The next quotation 
is peculiar, and its commencement very good. } 
€¢1¢ is written,’ said the Rabbi, ‘‘ thou.shalt have 
none other God but me.’ Now, know ye what our 
father Abraham said when Nimrod ordered him to 
worehip fire ? ‘ Why not water,’ answered Abraham, 
which can put out fire? why not the clouds, which 
can pour-forth water? why not the winds, which can 
produce clouds ? why not God, which can create 
winds?’ A murmur of approbation ascended through- 
out the congregation. ‘Eliezer,’ said Zimri, addres- 
sing himself to a young Rabbi, ‘it is written that he 
took a rib from Adam when he was asicep. Is God 
then a robber?’ The young Rabbi looked puzzled, 
and cast his eyes on the ground. The congregation 
was very perplexed, and a little alarmed. ‘Is there 
fo answer?’ said Zimri. ‘ Rabbi, said a stranger, a 
tall, swarthy African pilgrim, standing in a corner, 
and enveloped in a red mantle, over which a lamp 
threw a flickering light ; ‘ Rabbi,’ some robbers broke 
into my house last night and stole an earthen pipkin, 
but they left a golden vase in its stead.’ ‘It is weil 
said, it is well said,’ exclaimed the congregation. The 
applause was loud. * Learned Zimri,’ continued the 
African, ‘it ia written in the Gemara, that there was 
a youth in Jerusalem who fell in love with a beautiful 
damecl, and she scorned him. And the youth was 
s0 stricken with his passion that he could not speak ; 
but when he beheld her, he looked at her imploringly, 
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THE WONDKOUS TALE OF ALROY, 
[Second Nolice.) 

“This production, with many beauties not unworthy 
of tho talents and literary reputation of the younger 
D'Isracli, seems to be an experiment on the English 
language and composition, and, in our opinion, not 
likely to be a successful one, or to lead to future imi- 
tation. It is, indeed, neither prose nor verse, neither 
rhyme nor rhythm, neither Ossian nor the translation 
of serious opera, neither connected narrative nor the 
oracles of somnambulism,—but apparently a mixture, 
partaking of all these styles and manners, and telling 
atale of no human interest. From first to last, the 
reader cares nothing for the hero, of for any of his 
contemporaries ; the wonders are too visionary to create 
either surprise or concern; and as the actors ‘‘come 
like shadows, so depart,” we finally close the volume 
with a feeling of dissatisfaction, strong in proportion 
to the weakness of the impressions made upon us by a 
waste of powers, surely capable of better things. 

Alroy’s first ambitious aspirations are well illus- 
trated in a conversation with his uncle, who has just 
paid the Moslemin tribute :-— 

‘ Live we like slaves 7 (argues the elder Hebrew.) 
Is this hall a cervile chamber! ‘These costly carpets, 
and these rich divans, in what proud harem shall we 
find their match? I feel not likea slave. My coffers 
are fullofdirhems. Isthatslavish? The wealthiest 
company of the caravan is ever Bostenay’s. Is that 
to be a slave? Walk the bazaar of Bagdad, and you 
will find my name moro potent than the caliph’s. Is 
that a badge of slavery?’ ‘Uncle, you toil for others,’ 
"So do we all; so does the bee; yet he is free and 
happy.’ ‘At least he hasasting.’ * Which hecan 
use but once; and when he stings —~.’ ‘He dies, 
and likeahero, Such a death is sweeter than his 
honey.’ 

The moody youth breaks away into solitude; and 
the style of Ossian, though mixed with other imita- 
tive notes, as we have mentioned, will te recognised 
in his soliloquy, and the ensuing dialogue with his 
sister. 

‘ My fathers, my heroic fathers ! if this feeble arm 


" cannot redeem thy heritage ; if the foul boar must still 


wallow in thy sweet vineyard, Israel, at least I'll not 
disgrace ye. No! let me perish. The house of David 
is no more! no more ous sacred seed shall lurk and 
linger, like a blighted thing, in this degenerate earth. 
If we cannot flourish, why then we'll die!’ ‘Oh! say 
not sv, my brother!’ A voice broke on the air, so 
soft, so sweet, so wildly musical; it sounded like a 
holy boll upon a summer day—a holy bell that calls to 
prayer, and atills each fierce emotion. And softly 
kneeling at his side, behold a female form! Her face 
is hid, her lips are pressed against the hand she gently 
stoals. And now she raises up her head, and waits 
with tender patience for a glance from one who seldom 
smiles, ‘Oh! say not so, my brother!’ He turns; 
ho gazes on a face beauteous as a starry night—a 
starry night in those fair climes where not a cloud is 
marked in heaven; when all below on earth’s so 
sweet, and all above in air so still, that every passion 
melts away, and life seems but a fragrant dream. I 
too have wandered in those lands, and roamed mid 
Jordan's vocal bowers. Ah! could the nightingale 


that sang to Syria's rose now sing to me, I'd give the 


fame of coming years to listen tothat lay! He turns 
—he sazes and he bends; his heart is full, his voice 
iwiow. ‘Ah, Miriam! the queller of dark spirits! 
is it thou? Why artthou here? ‘Why am I hore? 
Are you not here ? and nocd I urge a stronger plea ? 
Oh! brother dear, I pray you come and mingle in our 
festival, Our walls are hung with flowers you love; . 


I culled them by the fountain’s side; the holy lamps 
are trimmed and set, and you must reise their earliest 
flame. Without the gate my maidens wait, to offer 
you a robe of state, Then, brother dear, I pray you 
come and mingle in our festival.’ 
The concluding paragraphs almost jingle :— 

Why am I here? 

Art thou not here 4 

Oh! brother dear! 

° of * 


Without the gate 
y maidens wait, 
To offer you a robe of state, &c. 
Throughout the Look the same style constantly 
occurs. 


[We omit further illustration.] 


Part I1I.—(for another of the novelties of this tale 
is, that it is not divided into the ancient form of chap- 
ters, but into parts, sections of parts, and continua- 
tions of parts—a very useless innovation !)—Part II. 
commences in a similar strain, as follows: 

‘* Speed, fleetly speed, thou courser bold, and track 
the desert’s trackless way. Beneath thee is the bound- 
less earth, above theo is the boundless heaven,—an iron 
soil and brazen sky. Speed, swiftly speed, thou 
courser bold, and track the desert’s trackless way !” 

Not quite a bull, may be, but an extravagance; 
and, while tracking the trackless way, one might wish 
to view the viewless wind, or perform some other 
equally impossible exploit. ‘This vein of exaggeration 
accompanies almost all the descriptive portions of this 
flight through the desert, For instance—(but we quote 
more of the passage, as a general specimen, than our 
illustration needs, )p— 


Just as the sun set, they reached the well. Alroy 
jumped off the horse, and would have led it to the 
fountain, but the animal would not advance. It stood 
dreadfully shivering, with aj glassy eye, and then it 
bowed its head, and with a groan fell down and died. 
—Night brings rest—night brings solace ; rest to the 
weary, solace to the ead; and to the desperate, night 
brings despair. ‘The moon has sunk to early rest; 
but a thousand stars are inthe sky. The mighty 
mountains rise severe in the clear and silent air. In 
the forest all is atill. ‘The tired wind nolonger roams, 
but has lightly dropped on its leafy couch, and sleeps 
like man, Silent all but the fountain’s drip. And by 
the fountain’s side a youth is lying. Suddenly a 
creature steals through the black and broken rocks.— 
Hat ha! the jackal smelis from afar the rich corrup- 
tion of the courser’s clay. Suddenly and silently it 
steals, and stops, and smells. Brave banqueting, I 
ween, to night for all that goodly company! Jackal 
and fox, and marten cat, haste ye now, ere morning's 
break shall call the vulture to his feast, and rob ye 
of your prey. The jackal lapped the courser’s blood, 
and moaned with exquisite delight. And in a moment, 
a faint bark was heard in the distance, And the jackal 
peeled the flesh from one of the ribs, and again burst 
into a shriek of mournful ecstacy. ark, their quick 
tramp! First six,and then three,gallopiny with ungodly 
glee. And a marten cat came rushing down from the 
woods ; but the jackale, fierce in their number, drove 
her away; and there she stood without the circle, 
panting, beautiful, and baffled, with her white teeth and 
glossy skin, and sparkling eyes of rabid rage. Sud- 
denly, as one of the half-gorged jackals retired from 
the main corpse, dragging along a stray member by 
some still’ palpitating nerves, the marten cat made a 
spring at her enemy, carried off his prey, and rushed 
into the woods, Her wild scream of triumph woke a 
lion from his lair. His mighty form, black as ebony, 


moved on a distant eminence—his tail flowed like a 


serpent. He roared, and the jackals trembled, and 
immediately ceased from the banquet, turning their 
heads in the direction of their sovercign’s voice. Te 
advanced—he stalked towards them. ‘They retired ; 
he bent his he2d, examined the carcase with condes- 
cending curiosity, and instantly quitted it with royal 
‘disdain, The jackale again collected around their 
garbage. The lion advanced to the fountain to drink, 
He beheld a man. His mane rose—his tail was wildly 
agitated—he bent over the sleeping prince—he uttered 
an awful roar, which woke Alroy. He awoke; his 
gaze met the flaming eyes of the enormous beast fixed 
upon him with a blended feeling of desire and sur- 
prise. He awoke, and from a swoon: but the dream- 
less trance had refreshed the exhausted energies of the 
desolate wanderer; in an instant he colllected his 
senses, remembered all that had past, and compre- 
hended his present situation. He returned the lion 
a glance as imperious, and fierce, and scrutinising ae 
his own. For a moment their flashing orbs vied in 
regal rivalry; but at length the spirit of the mere 
animal yielded to the genius of the man. The lion 
cowed, slunk away, stalked with haughty timidity 
through the rocks, and then sprang into the forest.” 
In the foregoing we have the faults and the better 
qualities of the work pretty fairly balanced,—good 
ideas, bad epithets, true pictures, want of taste, and 
poetical images and something of philosophical reflec- 
tion, marred by juxtaposition with monstrosities and 
turgid laboriousness, aiming at effect. ‘The horse 
‘dreadfully shivering ;’ the jackals, counted so accu- 
rately, peeling the bones, like Byron’s dogs those of man 
at Corinth, and barking faintly, moaning with ex- 
quisite delight, and shrieking with mournful ecstacy ; 
the cat wild screaming, and the lion roaring till it 
was cowed,—do not enhance the horrors of the scene. 
The description is too much wrought up; and instead 
of inspiring terror, is either disgusting or ridiculous. 
There is another point in this writing, to which 
we must express considerable objection. We allude 
to the very frequent invocation of the Deity, which, 
though very fit for the Old Testament, and not mis- 
placed in Jewish history, revolts the mind by repetition 
in a fiction like this. 
{Examples need not be given. The next quotation 
is peculiar, and its commencement very good. } 
€¢1¢ is written,’ said the Rabbi, ‘‘ thou.shalt have 
none other God but me.’ Now, know ye what our 
father Abraham said when Nimrod ordered him to 
worehip fire ? ‘ Why not water,’ answered Abraham, 
which can put out fire? why not the clouds, which 
can pour-forth water? why not the winds, which can 
produce clouds ? why not God, which can create 
winds?’ A murmur of approbation ascended through- 
out the congregation. ‘Eliezer,’ said Zimri, addres- 
sing himself to a young Rabbi, ‘it is written that he 
took a rib from Adam when he was asicep. Is God 
then a robber?’ The young Rabbi looked puzzled, 
and cast his eyes on the ground. The congregation 
was very perplexed, and a little alarmed. ‘Is there 
fo answer?’ said Zimri. ‘ Rabbi, said a stranger, a 
tall, swarthy African pilgrim, standing in a corner, 
and enveloped in a red mantle, over which a lamp 
threw a flickering light ; ‘ Rabbi,’ some robbers broke 
into my house last night and stole an earthen pipkin, 
but they left a golden vase in its stead.’ ‘It is weil 
said, it is well said,’ exclaimed the congregation. The 
applause was loud. * Learned Zimri,’ continued the 
African, ‘it ia written in the Gemara, that there was 
a youth in Jerusalem who fell in love with a beautiful 
damecl, and she scorned him. And the youth was 
s0 stricken with his passion that he could not speak ; 
but when he beheld her, he looked at her imploringly, 
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andshe laughed. And one day the youth, not knowing 
what to do with himself, went out into the desert; and 
towards night he returned home, but the gates of the 
city were shut. And he went down into the valley 
of Jehosaphat, and entered the tomb of Abss'om, and 
slept; and ho dreamed a dream: and next morning 
he came into the city smiling. And the maiden met 
him, and she said, ‘Is that thou; art though a laugher? 
And he answered, ‘ Behold, yesterday, being discon- 
solate, | went out of the city into the desert, and I 
returned home, and the gates of the city were shut, and 
I went down into the valley of Jehosaphat, and I en- 
tered the tomb of Absalom ; and I slept, and I dreamed 
a dream, and ever since then I have laughed.’ And 
the damsel said, ‘ Tell me thy dream.’ And he an- 


‘swered and said, ‘I may not tell my dream only to 


my wife, for it regards her honour.’ And the maiden 
grew sad and curious, and said, ‘I am thy wife, tell 
me thy dream.’ And straightforth they went and were 
married, and ever after they both laughed.’ Now, 
learned Zimri, what means this tale, an idle jest for 
a master of the law, yet it is written by the greatest 
doctor of the captivity?’ ‘It passeth my comprehen- 
sion,’ said the chief Rabbi. Rabbi Eliezer was silent ; 
the congregation groaned.” 


[The colloquy of two spirits is added, with the fol- 
lowing comment, in the justice of which we concur. ] 
This appears to our humble apprehension to be wild 
The ‘ Caliph Vathek,’ 
the ‘Epicurean,’ ‘ Beckford,’ ‘ Moore,’ and still more 
perhaps Chateaubriand, have not, it is evident, been 
unread by the author; from whom, not to part in 
displeasure, we conclude with taking a glass of for- 
bidden wine, and chanting a stave, as sung by a rob- 
ber in Volume II.” 
“ Drink, drink, deeply drink, 
Never feel, pep een think, ‘ 
What's love ? what's fame? a sigh, a amile, 
Friendship but a hollow wile. 
If you've any thought or woe, 
Drown them in the goblet’s flow. ’ 
Yes! dash them in this brimming cup, 
Dash them in, and drink them up. 
Drink, drink, deeply drink, 
Never feel, and never think.” 


{Sound doctrine, perhaps, for a robber.]} 


HOLYROOD HOUSE. 

At first sight, this ancient habitation has truly 
a great deal of royalty in its aspect. ‘Two huge 
square towers—one many centuries older than 
the other, but still sufficiently like to balance each 
other nobly—a low curtain between these, and, 
in the centre, a spacious gateway under a lofty 
canopy, somewhat after the fashion of a crown 
imperial, the whole of fine old grey stone ; in front, 
an open esplanade, puved with massy pieces of 





granite, and a few kilted grenadiers loitering about ° 


the gate—all had an appearance of neglected 
majesty, which I could not help jeeling to be abun- 
dantly impressive. W— uncovered himself as 
we stept into the porch, and I saw, by his manner, 
that f should sorely offend him by omitting the 
same mark of veneration. Within, I found a me- 
lancholy quadrangle, for the most part of a noble 
architecture, but all over as black as if the sun 
had never ehone upon it since the death of Queen 
Elizabeth. An ancient gentlewoman, with whom 
my friend seemed to be on terms of infinite tami- 
liarity, undertook forth with to conduct us over the 
interior. Here, but for the power of memory, 
and it may be of imagination, I euspect there 
would not, after all, be much to merit particular 
attention. The gallery is long and stately, but 
the vile daubs of Fergus I. and his progennors, 
entirciy disfigure it. The adjoining apartments 
of Queen Mary, now appropriated to the use of 
the family of Hamilton, are far from noble in their 
dimensions; but there is a genuine air of antique 





grandeur in the hangings and furniture of the 
inner apartments, none of which have been chan- 
ged since the time of the most unfortunate of 
— and beauties—and this is enough to atone 
or every thing. In the etate-room also, the at- 
tendant pointed out a cypher, which she said was 
Mary’s, but W— told me, that, in fact, that room 
had been last fitted up for Charles I. and that the 
cypher was composed of his initials, and those of 
his Queen Henrietta Maria. Here, then, is the 
bed in which Mary slept with Darnley—the closet 
where Rizzio was murdered—the ante-chamber 
in which Knox insulted his sovereign, and made 
it his boast that he “ cared little for the pleasant 
face of a gentlewoman.” There are some por- 
traits, and one exquisite one of Mary herself—I 
mean an exquisitely beautiful portrait of some ex- 
quisite beauty—for as to the real features of the 
lovely Queen, he must be a more skilful antiqua- 
rian than I pretend to be, who could venture any 
guess with respect tothem. Even her eyes are 
represented of many different colours ; but this I 
only take as an evidence, that they were of that 
most delicious of all hues, if hue it may be called, 
that ie as changeful as the cameleon—-the hazel. 
I think it is Mackenzie that raves somewhere so 
delightfully about those softest, and yet most 
queen-like of eyes. They have not, indeed, the 
dazzling sparkle of the Jewish or Italian black, 
neither have they the veetal calmness of the blue 
—but they are the only eyes in the world that 
have the watery swimming lustre of conscious 
weakness—and when they can change this for the 
fire of command, and flash annihilation from their 
contracting lids, what eyes can be compared to 


_ them, or what eyes could be so fitting for Mary ? 


There is also a fine portrait of Charles I. one 
of the many, many masterly Vandykes. The 
king is in a riding habit; he has the same inde- 
scribable look of majesty and melancholy which 
makes it impossible for any man to look upon it 
without wondering by what procees of brutalizing, 
even a Cromwell or a Bradshaw should ever have 
learned to regard the original without the rever- 
ence of humility.- How could any mortal feel 
otherwise than abashed in the presence of that 
“ grey discrowned head?” And Charles kept his 
court here too for a time, and Laud preached, and 
Rothes flattered, and the Presbyterians themselves 
looked smoothly on all the pageants of his state. 
What a different kind of journey he lived to make 
hither, and what a different kind of return to his 
Whitehall. 

Some spacious, but uncomfortable looking apart- 
ments in the newer part of the quadrangle, were 
occupied by the Bourbon princes during their stay 
here. I saw the Prie-dieu uced by Monsieur, 
and many other little relics of their Catholic de- 
votion. 

The only inhabitants of this palace, or rather 
of its precincts, are gentlemen, who find it conve- 
nient to take advantage of the sanctuary, still af- 
forded by the royalty of the soil. All around the 
palace itself, and its most melancholy garden, 
there are a variety of little miserable patchwork 
dwellings, inhabited by a considerable population 
of gentry, who prefer a residence here to one in & 
jail. They have abundance of room here within 
their limits, for the whole of Arthur’s Seat* is, I 
believe, considered as part of the royal domain. 

* A hill in the vicinity of Edinburgh. 





Anecnote or Curran.—" The most severe re- 
tort Mr. Curran ever experienced was from Sir Boyle 
Roche, the celebrated member of tho Irish parliament 
(who, a gentleman, and a good-hearted person, could 
scarcely speak a sentence without making a blunder). 

In a debate where Mr. Curran had made a very strong 


a 
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speech against sinecure offices, he was very tartly re- 
plied to by Sir Hercules Langrish. Curran, nettled 
at some observation, started up, and warmly exclaim. 
ed, ‘I would have the baronet to know, that 1 am the 
guardian of my own honour.’ Sir Boyle instantly 
rejoined, ‘Then the gentleman has got a very pretty 
sinecure employment of it, and so has been speaking 
all night on the wrong side of the question.” 





THE STAR, 
How brilliant on the Ethiop brow of night 
Burns yon fixed star, whose intermitting raye, 
Like woman's changeful eye, now shun our gaze, 
And now break forth in all the life of light ! 
Far fount of beams! thou scarce art to the sight, 
In size, a spangle on the Tyrian stole 

Of Majesty, ’mid hosts more mildly bright, 
Although of worlds the centre and the soul! 

Sure, ’twas a thing for angele to have seen, 

When God did hang those lustres through the sky; 

And darkness, turning pallid, sought to screen 
With dusky wing her dazed and haggard eye; 

But ’twas in vain ; for, pierced with light, she died ; 
And now her timid ghost dares only brood 
O’er planets in their midnight solitude, 

Doomed all the day in ocean’s caves to hide. 

Thou burning axle of a mighty wheel ! 

Dost thou afflict the beings of thy ray 

With feelings such as we on earth must feel— 
Pride, passion, envy, hatred, agony ? 

Doth any weep o’er blighted hope? or curse 
That hour thy light first ushered them to life? 
Or malice, keener than the assassin’s knife 

Stab in the dark ? or hollow friendship, worse, 

Skilled round the heart with viper coil to wind, 

Forsake, and legve his sleepless sting behind ! 

No! if I deem’d it, 1 should cease to look 
Beyond the scene where thousands know such ills; 

Nor longer read that brightly-lettered book 
Which heaven unfolds, whose page of beauty fills 

The breast with hope of an immortal lot, 

When tears are dried, and injuries forgot. 

Oh, then the soul, no longer earthward weighed, 
Shall soar towards heaven on exulting wing. 
Among the joys past Fancy’s picturing, 

It may be one to scan, through space displayed, 

Those wondrous works our blindness now debars, 

The awful secrets written in the stars. 





Panton Berew tHe Picture Deacer.—His dress 
differed from the general mode ; he wore a loose 
dark-brown great coat, with, generally, a red cloth 
waistcoat, black shalloon smaliclothes, dark gray 
worsted stockings, easy square-toed shoes, with small 
silver buckles, and a large slouched hat with a close 
round crown, without the least nap, being often 
brushed, for cleanliness’ sake, with the shoe, shining, 
or table-brush. He was well known to all the fish- 
venders in Lombard-court, Seven Dials, as a purcha- 
ser of fish for two; which provender he was not 
ashamed to carry home in a dark snuft-coloured silk 
handkerchief, always taking care to hold it in his right 
hand, that he might display a brilliant ring, which 
he said he wore in memory of his mother.— 
The watchman shut and opened his shop. In the 
house at Chelsea, where he died, my father and I 
have often visited him. Independently of his knew- 
ledge of the origin of the artists of the last century, 
he was a well-informed person upon the general to- 
pics of conversation; end he has been heard to say, 
that he liked to converse with a man whom he could 
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swop an idea with. Fle was intimate with Hogarth, 
and frequently purchased pieces of plate with armorial 
bearings engraved upon them by that artist, which 
he cleared out for the next possessor; but unfortun- 
ately for the Stanleyan collection, without rubbing off 
@ single impression. 





TOM CRINGLE’S LOG, 
CAPTIVITY AT HAMBURGH, 
(Continued from p. 12.) 

“ We rattled along, until we came upto the French 
bivouac, where round a large fire, kindled in what 
seemed to have been a farmyard, were assembled 
about fifty or sixty French soldiers. Their arms 
were piled under a low projecting roof of an out-house, 
while the fire flickered upon their dark figures, and 
glanced on their bright accoutrements, and lit up the 
wall of the house that composed one side of the square. 
I was immediately marched between a file of men, in- 
to asmall room in the out-house, where the com- 
manding officer of the detachment was seated at a 
table, a blazing wood fire roaring in the chimney. He 
was a genteel, slender, dark man, with very large 
black mustaches, and fine sparkling black eyes, and 
had apparently just dismounted, for the mud was 
fresh on his boots and trowsers. ‘The latter were 
blue, with a broad gold lace down the seam, and fas- 
tened by a strap under his boot, from which projected 
a long fixed spur 

‘ Nothing very remarkable in all this,’ said Mr. 
Bang. 

‘ Possibly not, my dear sir,’ I replied; ‘but to me 
it was remarkable as an unusual dress for a militaire, 
the British army being, at the time I write of, still in 
the age of breeches and gaiters or tall boots, long cues 

_and pipeclay—that is, those troops which I had seen 
at home, although I believe the great Duke had al- 
ready relaxed a number of these absurdities in Spain.’ 

His single-breasted coat was buttoned close up to 
his throat, and without an inch. of lace except on his 
crimson collar, which fitted close round his neck, and 
wes richly embroidered with broad acorn and oak 
leaves, as were the crimson cuffs to his sleeves. Ho 
wore two immense and very handsome gold epaulets. 

‘ My good boy,’ said he, after the officer who had 
captured me had told his story —‘ so your Government 
thinks the Emperor is retreating from the Elbe? 

_ Twas a tolerable French scholar, as times went, 

and answered him as well as I could. 

‘I have said nothing about that, sir; but, from 
‘your question, | presume you command the rear- 
guard, Colonel?’ 

‘ How strong is your squadron the river ? said he, 
«parrying the quoation. 

* There is only one sloop of war, sir'—and I spoke 
the truth. 

He looked at me, and smiled incredulously; and 
then continued— 

‘I don’t command the rear-guard, sir’-—but I waste 
time—are the boats ready 1’ 

He was answered in the affirmative. 

‘Then set fire to the houses, and let off the rock- 
ets; they will see them at Cuxhaven—men, fall in— 
march’—and off we all trundied towards the river 
again, 

[They embarked in boats.] 

When the morning broke, we were close to the 
beautiful bank below Altona. The trees were be- 
ginning to assume the rueset hue of autumn, and the 
aun shone gaily on the pretty villas and bloomin gar- 
tens on the bill side, while here and there a Chinese 
pagoda, or other fanciful pleasure-house, with its gil- 
ded trellised work, and little bells depending from the 
eaves of its many roofs, glancing like small golden 
balls, rose from out the fast thinning recesses of the 

woods, But there was no life in the scone—'twas 
‘Greece, but living Greece no more,’—not a fishing- 








‘the water on the right. 


boat was near, scarcely a solitary figure crawled slong 
the beach. ° ° ° 

We pushed on, and as the clocks were striking 
twelve, we were abreast of the strong beams that were 
clamped together with iron, and constituted the boom 
or chief water defence of Hamburgh. We passed 
through, and found an entire regiment under arms, 
close by the Custom-house, Somehow or other, I 
had drank deep of that John Bull prejudice, which 
delights to disparage the physical conformation of our 
Gallic neighbours, and hugs itself with the absurd 
notion, ‘that on one pair of English legs doth march 
three Frenchmen.’ But when I saw the weather 
beaten, soldier-like veterans, who formed this compact 
battalion, part of the elite of the first corps, command- 
ing in its aspect from severe service having worn all 
the gilding and lace away—‘ there was not a piece of 
feather in the host’—I felt the reality before me fast 
overcoming my preconceived opinion. I had seldom 
or never seen 60 fine a body of men, tall, square, and 
muscular, the spread of their shoulders set off from 
their large red worsted epaulets, and the solidity of the 
maes increased by their wide trowsers, which in my 
mind contrasted advantageously with the long gaiters 
and tight integuments of our own brave fellows. 

We approached a group of three mounted officers, 
and in a few words the officer, whose prisoner I was, 
explained the affair tothe chef de battalion, whereupon 
I was immediately placed under the care of a sergeant 
and six rank and file, and marched along the chief 
canal for a mile, . . ° . ° 

At length we came to the open space on the Alster, 
a large parade, faced by a street of splendid houses on 
the left hand, with a row of trees between them, aud 
There were two regiments 
of fout bivouacking here, with their arms piled under 
tho trees, while the men were variously employed, 
somf bn duty hefore the houses, others cleaning their 
accoutrements, and others again playing at all kinds 
of games. Presently we came to a crowd of soldiers 
clustered round a particular spot, some laughing, others 
cracking coarse jests, but none at all-in the least se- 
rious, We could not get near enough to see distinctly 
what was going on; but we afterwards saw, when 
the crowd had dispersed, three men in the dress of 
respectable burghers, hanging from a low gibbet,—so 
low in fact, that although their heads were not six 
inches from the beam, their fect were scarcely three 
from the ground. Woe soon arrived at the door of a 
large mansion, fronting this parade, where two sentries 
were walking backwards and forwards before the door, 
while five dragoon horses, linked together, stood in 
the middle of tho street, with one soldicr attending 
them, but there was no other particular bustle, to 
mark the head quarters of the General commanding. 
We advanced to the entrance—the sentries carrying 


* arms, and were immediately ushered into a large sa- 


loon, the massive stair winding up along tho walls, 
with tho usual heavy wooden balustrade. We as- 
cended to the first floor, where we were encountered 
by three aides-de-camp, in full dress, leaning with 
their backs ogainet the hard-wood railing, laughing 
and joking with each other, while two wall lamps 
right opposite cast a bright flashing light on their 
splendid uniforms. They were all decore with one 
order or another. Wo approached. 

‘Whence, and who have we here?’ said one of 
them, a handsome young man, apparently not above 
twenty two, as I judged, with small tiny black, jet 
black, mustaches, and a noble countenance ; fine dark 
eyes, and curls dark and clustering. 

The officer of my escort answered, ‘ A young Eng- 
lishman,—enseigno de vaisseau.’ 

I was no such thing, as a poor middy has no com- 
snission, but only his rating, which even his captain, 
without a court-martial, can take away at any time, 
and turn him before the mast. 

At this moment, I heard the clang of a sabro, and 


the jingle of spurs on the etnies, and the sroup Was 
joined by my captor, Colonel * * ¢, 

‘Ab, colonel!’ exclaimed the aides, in a volley, 
‘where the devil have you come from? We thought 
you were in Bruxelics at the nearest,’ % 

The colonel put his hand on his lips and smiled, 
and then slapped the young officer who spoke first with 
his glove. ‘ Never mind, I have come to help you 
here—you will need help before lung ;—but how is 
? Here he made a comical contortion of his 
face, and drew his ungloved hand across his throat. 
The young officers laughed, and pointed to the door. 
He moved towards it, preceded by the youngest of 
them, who led the way intoa very lofty and handsome 
room, elegantly furnished, with some fine pictures on 
the walls, a handsome sideboard of plate, a rich Tur- 
key carpet—on unusual thing in Germany—on the 
floor, and a richly gilt piilar, at the end of the room 
fartherest from us, the base of which contained a 
stove, which through the joints of the door of it, ap- 
peared to be burning cheerily. 

There were some very handsome sofas and otto- 
mans scattered through the room, and a grand piano 
in one corner, the furniture being covered with yellow, 
or amber-coloured velvet, with broad, heavy draperies 
of gold fringe, like the bullion of an epaulette. ‘There 
was a small round table near the stove, on which 
stood a silver candlestick, with four branches filled 
with wax tapers; and bottles of wine, and glasses.— 
At this table sat an officer, apparently about forty-five 
years ofage. There was nothing very peculiar in his 
appearance ; he was a middie-sized man, well made 
apparently. He sat on one chair, with his legs sup- 
ported on another. 

‘ All very natural,’ again said our friend Aaron. 

His white-topped boots had been taken off, and 
replaced by a pair of slipshod slippers; his splashed 
white kerscymere pantaloons, seamed with gold, rest- 
ing on the unfrayed velvet cushion; his blue cost, 
covered with rich embroidery at the bosom and collar, 
was open, and the lappels thrown back, displaying a 
richly embroidered crimson velvet facing, and an em- 
broidered scarlet waistcoat; a large solitary_star glit- 
tered on his breast, and the Grand Cross of the Legion 
of Honcur sparkled at his button-hole; his black 
neckerchief had been taken off; and his eocked hat 
lay beside him on a sofa, massively laced, the edges 
richly ornamented with ostrich down; his head was 
covered with a red velvet cap, with a thick gold cord 
twisted two or thres turns round it, and ending in 
two large tassels of heavy bullion ; he wore very large 
epaulets, and his sword had been inadvertently, as I 
conjectured, placed on the table, so that the point of 
the steel scabbard rested on the ornamental part of the 
metal stove. . . ° ° 

There was an expression about the upper lip and 
mouth that I did not like—a constant nervous sort of 
lifting of the lip as it were; and as the mustache op- 
peared to have been recently shaven off, there was a 
white bluenesa on the upper lip, that contrasted un- 
pleasantly with the dark tinge which he had gallantly 
wrought for on the glowing sands of Egypt, the 
bronzing of his general features from fierce suns afid 
parching winds. His bare neck and hands were deli- 
cately fair, the former firm and muscular, the latter 
slender and tapering, like a woman's. He was reading 
a gazette, or some printed paper, when we entered ; 
and although there was a tolerable clatter of muskets, 
sabres, and spurs, he never once lifted his eye in the 
direction where we stood. Opposite this personage 
on a low chair, with his lega croesed, and eyes fixed 
on the ashes that were dropping irom the stove, with 
his brown cloak hanging from his saoullers, sat a 
short stout personage, a man about thirty years of oge, 
with very fair flaxen hair, a florid complexion, a very 
fair skin, and massive German features. The ex- 





" ptession of his face, so far as such a countenance couk! 


be said to heve any characteristic expression, was that 
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of fixed sorrow. But before I could make any other 
observation, the aide-de-camp approached with a good 
spice of fear and trembling, as I could see. 

‘Colonel *** to wait on your Highness.’ 

‘Ah! said the officer to whom he spoke, ‘ ah, 
colonel, what do you here? Has the Emperor ad- 
vanced again ?’ 

‘No,’ said the officer, ‘he bas not advanced; but 
the rear-guard were cut off by the Prussians, and the 
light, with the —— grenadiers, are now in 
Cuxhaven.’ 

‘Well,’ replied the general, ‘but how come you 
here ? . 

‘Why, Marshal, we wero detached to seize a depot 
of provisions in a neighbouring village, and had made 
preparations to carry them off, when we were attacked 
through a gap in the dyke, by eome armed boats from 
an English squadron, and hearing a distant firing at 
the very moment, which I concluded to be the Prussian 
advance, [ conceived all chance of rejoining the main 
army at an end, and therefore [ shoved off in the 
grain boats, and here I am.’ 

‘Glad to see you, however,’ said the general, ‘ but 
sorry for the cause why you are here retusned.—_ Who 

‘ have we got here—what boy is that ?’ 

‘Why,’ responded the colonel, ‘that lad is one of 
the British officers of the force that attacked us.’ ° 

‘Ha,’ said the general again,—' now did you cap- 
ture him ? 

‘The boat (one of four) which he was in was 
blown to pieces by a six pound shot. He was the 

‘ only one of the enemy who swam ashore. The rest, 
I am inclined to think, were picked up by the other 
boats,’ 

‘So,’ grumbled the general, ‘ British ships in the 
Elbe? 

‘The colonel continued. ‘I hope, Marshal, you 
will dilow him his parole ?—he is, you see, quite a 
child.’ 

‘Parole!’ replied the Marshal,—‘ parole !—such a 
mere lad cannot know the value of his promise.’ 

A sudden fit of rashness come over me. I could 
never account for it. 

* He is a mere boy,’ reiterated the Marshal. ‘ No, 
no—send him to prison ;’ and he resumed the study 
of the printed paper he had been reading. 

I struck in, impelled by despair, for I knew the 
character of the man before whom I stood, and I re- 
membered that even a tiger might be checked by a 
bold front—‘I am an Englishman, sir, and incapable 
of breaking my plighted word.’ 

He laid down the paper he was reading, and slowly 
lifted his eyes, and fastened them on me,—*‘ Ha,’ said 
he, ‘ha—so young—so reckless }' 

* Never mind him, Marshal,’ said the colonel, ‘If 
you will grant him his parole, I ‘ 

* Take it, coloncl——take it—take his parole, not to 
go beyond the ditch.’ 

‘But I decline to give any such promise,’ said I, 
with a hardihood which at the time surprised me, and 
has always done so. 

‘Why, my good youth,’ said the general, in great 
surprise, ‘why will you not take advantage of the 
offcr—a kinder one, let me tell you, than I am in the 
habit of making to an enemy 7” 

‘ Simply, sir, because I will endeavour to escape on 
the very first opportunity.’ 

‘Hal’ said the Marshal once more, ‘this to my 
faco?  Lafontaine,’—to the aide-de-camp,—'‘a file 
of soldiers.’ Tho handsome young officer heeitated— 
hung in the wind, as we say, for a moment—moved, 
as I imagined, by my extreme youth. This irritated 
the Marshal—he rosé, and stamped on the floor. The 
colonel essayed to interfere. ‘ Sentry—sentry—a file 
of gronadiers—take him forth, and’——here he ener- 
getically clutched the steel hilt of his sword, and in- 
_stantly dashed it from him—' Sacre /—the devil— 
what is that ?’ and straightway he begen to pirouette 
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on ene leg round the room, shaking his right hand,- 


and blowing his fingers. 

The officers in waiting could not stand it any 
longer, and burst into a fit of laughter, in which their 
commanding officer, after an unavailing attempt to 
look serious—I should rather write fierce—joined, and 
there he was, the bloody Davoust—Duke of Auerstad 
—Prince of Eckmuhl—the Hamburgh Robespierre— 
tho terrible Davoust—dancing all around the room, in 
a regular guffav, like to split his sides. The heated 
stove had made the sword, which rested on it, nearly 
red-hot. 

All this while the quiet, plain-looking, little man 
sat still. Iie now rose; but I noticed that he had 
been fixing his eyes intently on me. I thought I could 
perceive a tear glistening in them as he spoke. 

* Marshal, will you intrust that boy to me?’ 

‘ Poo,’ said the Prince, still laughing, ‘take him— 
do what you will with him ;—then, as if suddenly 
recollecting himself, ‘ But, Mr ***, ycu must be an- 
swerable for him—ho must bo at hand if I want him.’ 
- The gentleman who had 80 unexpectedly patronized 
me, rose and said, ‘ Marshal, 1 promise.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Davoust. ‘Lafontaine, desire 
supper to be sent up.’ 

It was brought in, and my new ally and I were 
shewn out. 

As we went down stairs, we looked into a room on 
the ground floor, at the door of which were four sol- 
diers with fixed bayonets. We there saw, for it was 
well lit up, about twenty or five and twenty respecta- 
ble-looking men, very English in appearance, all to 
their long cloaks, an unusual sort of garment to my 
eye at that time. The night was very wet, and the 
aforesaid garments were hung on pegs in the wall all 
round the room, which being strongly heated by a 
stove, the moisture rose up in a thick mist, and made 
the faces of the burghers indistinct. 

They were all busily engaged talking to cach other, 
some to his neighbor, the other across the table, but 
all with an expression of the most intense anxiety. 

* Who are these?’ said I to my guide. 

* Ask no questions here,’ said he, and we passed on. 

I afterwards learned that they were the hostages 
seized on for the trifling contribution of fifty millions 
of francs, which had been imposed on the doomed city, 
and that this very night they had been torn from their 
families, and cooped up in the way I had seen them, 
where they were advertised they must remain until 
the money should be forthcoming. 

As we walked along the streets, and crossed the 
numerous bridges of the canals and branches of the 
river, we found all the houses lit up, by order, as I 
The rain descended 
in torrents, sparkling past the lights, while the city 
was a desert, with one dreadful exception; for we 
were waylaid at almost every turn by groups of starv- 
ing lunatics, their half naked figures and pale visages 
glimmering in the glancing lights, under the dripping 
rain; and, had it not been for the numerous sentries 
scattered along the thoroughfares, I believe we should 
have been torn to pieces by bands of moping idiots, 
now rendered ferocious from their sufferings, in con- 
sequence of the madhouses having been cleared of 
their miserable, helpless inmates, in order to be con- 
verted into barracks for the troops. At all of these 
bridges sentries were posted, past which my conduc- 
tor and myself, to my surprise, were franked, by the 
sergeant who accompanied us giving the countersign. 
At length, civilly touching his cap, although he did 
not refuse the piece of money tendered by my friend, 
he left us, wishing us good night, and saying the 
coast wasclear. We proceeded without farther chal- 
lenge, until we came toa very magnificent house, 
with some fine trees before it. We approached the 
door, and rung the door bell. It was immediately 
opened, and we entered a large desolate-looking verti- 
bule, about thirty feet square, filled in the centre with 
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a number of bales of goods, and a varicty of merchan- 
dise, while a heavy wooden stair, with clumsy oak 
balustrades, wound round the sides of it. We as- 
cended, and turning to the right, entered a large well- 
furnished room, with a tabledaid out fur supper, with 
lights, and a comfortable stove at ono end. Three 
young officers of cuirassiers, in their superb uniforins, 
whose breast and back pieces were glittering on @ 
neighbouring sefa, and a colonel of artillery, were 
standing round the stove. ‘The colonel, the moment 
we entered, addressed my conductor. 

‘Ah, ——, we are devilish hungry, and were just 
on the point of ordering in the provender, hed you 
not appeared.’ A little more than that, thought I— 
for the food was already smoking on the table. 

Mine host acknowledged the speech with a slight 
smile. 

*But who have we here?’ said one of the young 
dragoons ; he waited a moment—' Eics vous Fran- 
cais?’ I gave him no answer. He then addressed 
me in German. 

‘Why,’ chimed in my conductor, ‘he does speak a 
little French, indifferently enough ; but still’ 

‘ Well, my dear » how have you sped with the 
Prince ? 

‘Why colonel, said my protector, in his cool calm 
way, ‘as well as I expected. 1 was of some service 
to him when he was here before, at the time he was 
taken so very ill, and he has not forgotten it, so L am 
not included amongst the unfortunate defenus for 
the payment ofthe fine. But that is not all for | am 
allowed to go to-morrow to my father’s and here is my 
passport. 

* Wonders will never cease,’ said the colonel ; ‘ but 
who is that boy 7’ ' 

‘ He is one the crew of the English boat which 
tried to cut off Colonel the other evening, near 
Cuxhaven. His life was saved by avery laughable 
circumstance certainly,—merely by the marshal’s 
sword, from resting on the stove, having become al- 
most red-hot.’ And here he detailed the whole tran- 
saction as it took place, which set the the party a- 
laughing most heartily. 

( To be concluded.) 











Inpian Women.—Take them in a body, and the 
Indian women are as destitute of real beauty as those 
of any nation I ever saw, although there are some 
few of them when young who are tolerable ; but the 
care of a family, added to their constant hard labour, 
soon make the most beautiful among them look old 
and wrinkled, even before they are thirty, and seve- 
ral of the more ordinary ones at that age are perfect 
antidotes to the tender passion. Ask a Northern In- 
dian, What is beauty? He will answer, A broad flat 
face, small eyes, high cheek bones, three or four 
black lines across each cheek, a low forehead, a 
large broad chin, a hook nose, and a tawny hide, 
These beauties are greatly heightened, or et least 
rendered more valuable, if the possessor is capable of 
dressing all kinds of skins, and able to carry eight or 
ten stone in summer, and to haul a far greater weight 
in winter. Such and similar accomplishments are all 
that are sought after or expected in a Northern In- 
dian woman. As to their temper, it is of little con- 
sequence, for the men have a wonderful faqjity in 
making the most stubborn comply with as much alac- 
rity as could be expected from those of the mildest 
and most obliging turn of mind, 
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